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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY AS A 'PRACTICAL' AID 
TO TEACHERS OF THE CLASSICS 

From time to time the suggestion is made to the 
editors of The Classical Weekly and to those of The 
Classical Journal, that these periodicals should contain 
more articles of 'practical' value to teachers of the 
Classics in the Secondary Schools. One teacher told 
me last year that she would like to see more things in 
The Classical Weekly that would help, from day to 
day, the young beginner, in her first year of teaching, 
who was then her assistant in a High School of an 
<ambitious> town not far from New York City. I 
replied, besides other things, that The Classical 
Weekly had, in its long career, printed much of pre- 
cisely the sort of thing she desiderated in the numbers 
of the month then current: was The Classical 
Weekly to keep reprinting these things, or was it to 
suppose (as it had been supposing) that teachers were 
thoughtful enough and well trained enough to consult 
its files, and those of such a highly useful classical 
periodical as The Classical Journal? Later, this 
teacher wrote me, thanking me most enthusiastically for 
the numerous highly 'practical' things Volume 13 had 
contained. 

Quol homines, lot sententiae is a trite, but true, saying. 
My complacency, developed by the experience recited 
above, and by numerous eulogistic utterances concern- 
ing The Classical Weekly, volunteered by schoolmen 
and schoolwomen both in all parts of the country, 
received a rude jolt lately, when word was sent to me 
that a certain group of Latin teachers, in a teachers' 
training course, had "found nothing of use to them in 
the last few volumes of The Classical Weekly". My 
informant finally said, in effect, that these teachers had 
not been interested in an informational article, dealing, 
let us say, with the journeys of Aeneas, as portrayed in 
the Aeneid, but were always clamoring to know, 'How 
would you present this point, or that point, to a class?' 
In a word, they were far more interested, it appeared, in 
learning how to present what they did not know than in 
learning something (more) to present ! 

If the last two sentences correctly sum up the com- 
munication in question, what was in fact indicted by 
those teachers? The Classical Weekly or those 
teachers themselves? My former friend and colleague, 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, used to say that his 
way of preparing himself to teach a given portion of an 
author, Latin or Greek, was to read all the rest of that 
author. To my mind the most 'practical' thing a 
would-be teacher can do is to learn something (more). 



The more he knows, the more surely and completely will 
inoculation by courses in methods 'take'. Hence, to 
my mind, highly 'practical', perhaps most 'practical' of 
all the things a classical periodical which aims to be 
useful pedagogically can publish are informational 
articles, which, whether or not they present anything 
that is new to the expert, do set forth, in simple and 
interesting way, what is known on some classical theme. 
Another profession of faith I may here set down. 
Teachers should constantly leave their own special 
'beats', if I may use the term. The teacher of Cicero 
would find a Summer Session course in Plautus far 
more 'practical', in reality, than a course in the Cati- 
linarian Orations; in Plautus we come as close as we 
ever shall or can to seeing Latin in the making. If the 
teacher knows Plautus well, he understands, as no 
other does or can, many a matter of Latin syntax and 
phraseology. For the teacher of Vergil nothing can be 
more 'practical' than courses in Homer, Hesiod, and 
Apollonius Rhodius on the Greek side, or courses in 
Ennius, Valerius Flaccus, and Lucan on the Latin 
side. 

I conclude this discussion by presenting a list of 
articles of 'practical' value to the teacher of the Classics 
which have appeared in recent volumes of The Classi- 
cal Weekly. A like list, covering Volumes 3 to 9, was 
presented by me in 10.42-43. 

I. ARTICLES ON THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 

Vol. No- 

lo 5 J. E. Granrud: Educational Value of 

Roman Constitutional History 

10 28 Albert Shaw: Classic Ideals and 

American Life 

11 17 S. Trotter: The Terminology of 

Anatomy 

11 17 C. Knapp: A Plea for the Classics: 

Remarks on Formal Discipline 

12 2-5 C. Knapp: Dr. Flexner's Critics (a 

review of replies to Dr. Flexner's 
criticisms of classical teaching) 
12 11 G.W.Putnam: The Relationship of 

French to Latin 

12 23-25 C. Knapp: English Literature and 

the Classics (a notice of various 
books within this field) 

13 5 A. Alta Fretts: Some Proofs of the 

Value of Latin for Mastering a 
Practical English Vocabulary 

13 5 F. Irland: High School English 

(deals with the weakness, in Eng- 
lish, of pupils untrained in the 
Classics) 

13 7 C. Knapp: English Derivatives and 

the Study of Latin 
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II. ARTICLES ON THE STUDY AND THE 
TEACHING OF LATIN AND GREEK 



D. M. Robinson: The Place of 
Archaeology in the Teaching of the 
Classics 

Laura R. Seguine: Second Year 
Latin: -Material and Preparation 

H. P. Houghton: Saving Greek in 
the College 

M. D. Gray: The Socialization of 
the Classics 

C. Knapp: On the Reading of Latin 
Aloud 

Virginia C. Gildcrsleeve: The Pur- 
pose of College Greek 

C. Knapp: Vitalizing Secondary 
Latin 

C. Knapp: Bibliographical Helps: 
Travelling Collections of Lantern- 
Slides, etc. 

C. Knapp: Maps Illustrating An- 
cient History and Ancient Geo- 
graphy 

W. B. McDaniel: Means of Im- 
proving the Teaching of the Clas- 
sics in the Colleges 

C. Knapp: The Teaching of Vergil 
in Secondary Schools 

T. Frank: The Economic Interpre- 
tation of Roman History 

W. B. McDaniel: Self-Instruction 

Mary L. Breene: The New Problem 
of the Secondary Latin Teacher in 
First and Second Year Latin 

E. L. White: One Practical Method 
of Teaching Latin Scansion 

Bessie R. Burchett: How May the 
Teacher of the Classics Take 
Advantage of the Present Oppor- 
tunity? 

F. A. Dakin: Practical Latin 

B. W. Bradley: The Classics and the 
Professors of Education 

J. Sachs: Fundamental and Auxili- 
ary Studies of the Classical Teacher 

C. Knapp: Latin in the Grades 
(Junior High School): Biblio- 
graphy 

Edith Rice: Extra-Curriculum Acti- 
vities (deals with Latin plays, etc., 
in Schools) 

L. R. Harley: The Place of Ancient 
History in our Schools 

Lane Cooper: Things Old and New 
(deals with teaching of Elementary 
Greek and Latin) 

N. G. McCrea: Remarks on the 
Cicero Answer-Books of The Col- 
lege Entrance Board Examinations 
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Caesar 

Caesar as 



Seen 



His 



G. Lodge: 

Works 
T. Rice Holmes, A. R. Wightman, C. 

Knapp: Caesar, B.G.4.28.2-3 
C. Knapp: Caesar, B. G. 2.8 
J. C. Rolfe: Brutus and the Ships of 

the Veneti 



Vol. No. 

12 18 C. Knapp: Caesar, B.G. 2.8, Again 

13 18 G. Lodge: Caesar, Cicero, and Pom- 

pey 

Cicero 

10 2 C. Knapp: A n in Cicero, Cat. 1.2-3, 

etc. 
10 2-4 R. W. Husband: Legislation Against 

Political Clubs During the Republic 
10 3 C. Knapp: Discussion of Cicero, 

Cat. 1.5 Si te iam. . . dicat 
10 20 Catharine Saunders: The Consular 

Speeches of Cicero 
10 24 C. Knapp: Cicero, Cat. 1.5, Again 

13 8 S. A. Hurlbut: The Vocabulary of 

Cicero's Oration Pro Marcello 
13 24 E. T. Sage: The Senatus Consultum 

Ultimum 
13 25-26 C. Knapp: Studies in the Catilinar- 

ian Orations 

Vergil 

10 3 Pearl Wilson: Note on Aeneid 

3-5I3-5I4 
10 25 Mabel V. Root: Vergil and Nature 

10 27 H. O. Ryder: The Boy Ascanius 

10 27 C. Knapp: Notes on Aeneid 1.694; 

1.478; 1.636 

11 23 Laura C. Green: Exsequitur Prae- 

cepta Sibyllae 
11 7 V. J. Warner: The Epithets of the 

Tiber in the Roman Poets 
11 8-9 C. Knapp: Dr. Emily Dutton's 

Reflections on Rereading Vergil (a 

discussion of a very useful paper) 
11 15 G. D. Kellogg, C. Knapp: Aeneid 

1.694 

11 22 H. O. Ryder: A Miniature Drama: 

Aen. 1.338-368 

12 17 E. Riess, C. Knapp: Aeneid 

1.466-493 

13 12-13 W. H. Kirk: The Accusative of 

Specification in Latin 

13 15 W. P. Mustard: Tasso's Debt to 

Vergil 

13 21 S. A. Hurlbut: A Roman 'Hall of 

Fame' (a discussion of Aeneid 6) 

13 27 E. Adelaide Hahn: On an Alleged 

Inconsistency in the Aeneid (Be- 
tween 2.781 and Book 3) 

13 28 E. S. McCartney: Marginalia from 

Vergil 

Homer 

13 19-20 A Classification of the Similes in 
Homer, Eliza G. Wilkins 

Horace 

10 16 Grace H. Goodale: A Glance at the 

Lyric Vocabulary of Horace 

11 12 Mary R. Thayer: On Translating 

Horace 
18 J. Elmore: The Integer Vitee Ode 
6 R.G.Kent: Horace on the High Seas 
10 C. Knapp: Analysis of Horace. Ser- 

mones 2.3 

Ovid 

18 C. Knapp : Mr. Kadison on Ovid as a 
Writer of Short Stories 
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No. 



Catullus 



12 23-24 A. L. Wheeler: Remarks on Roman 
Poetic Diction (with special refer- 
ence to Catullus) 

12 15 C. Knapp: Catullus 31. 12-13 

Juvenal 

12 16 C. Knapp: Juvenal 8.154 

Lucretius 

12 13 C. J. Keyser: The Rdle of the Con- 

cept of Infinity in the Work of 
Lucretius 

13 1-4 C. Knapp: Analysis of Lucretius, 

De Rerum Natura I— III 

c. K. 



ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO 1 

What now seems ages ago a youngster opened his 
Vergil and tried to dig out the meaning of the opening 
lines of the Aeneid. Said lines were his introduction to 
Latin poetry. He had read Caesar, and a small amount 
of Latin prose besides, but Artna virumque was like a 
cold plunge. The reaction was tremendous. Why 
didn't Vergil say, De armis el viro narraturus sum, if that 
was what he meant? 

I have no idea of asking you to listen for even ten 
minutes to a syntactical discussion as such. But, if I 
can show a vital or illuminating connection between one 
definite Latin and English construction and poetic 
diction as a whole, that is a different matter, possibly 
worthy of consideration. 

Very frequently an originally, or predominantly, 
intransitive verb developes in poetry a transitive use. 
Consciously or unconsciously writers turn this use into 
a poetic device. This statement holds for English as 
for Latin. The poet who fancies that his books look 
down upon him from their shelves may say that they 
"Behind wide- windowed cases peer reproach". Shelley, 
in Prometheus Unbound 359-360, has 

So thy worn form pursues me night and day, 
Smiling reproach. 

Longfellow, in Divina Commedia, writes: 
And Beatrice again at Dante's side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 

Mr. Frank Tooker, in Homeward Bound, has this: 

Soon we shall see, along the brink 
Of these cold seas, Fire Island blink 
Its welcome in the frosty sky. 

There is a limited use of the construction in popular 
speech — e. g. 'spring a joke', 'dart a glance'. That does 
not, however, blunt our feeling for such lines as these 
from Robert Southey's Thalaba, 

Because the scorching summer sun 
Darts fever, would 'st thou quench the orb of day? 
or Vlark Akenside, Pleasures of the Imagination, 

Through life and death to dart his piercing eye. 



'This paper was read before the Classical Section of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association, December 30, 1919. 



I should like very much to know the exact origin of 
'look daggers'. If we divest ourselves for a moment of 
our familiarity with this phrase, we realize it to be 
strongly imaginative. Opposite this example in my 
notes, which Professor Kirby Smith had read, I found 
this annotation in his fine hand: "They are pestilent 
fellows — they speak nothing but bodkins" (Dodsley's 
Old Plays 9.165). It is just in that period of English 
that I should expect to find 'look daggers'. A closer 
parallel is Hamlet III. 2, "I will speak daggers to her, 
but use none". Compare Tennyson, Locksley Hall: 
and an eye shall vex thee, 
Looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 

Let me briefly dispose of the mechanics of the con- 
struction for Latin. Such mention as space in the 
School or College editions allows will be found in the 
Introduction to Professor Knapp's Vergil, § § 128-133, 
and in that to Professor C. L. Smith's edition of Horace, 
Odes and Epodes, §51. Its floruit is the time of the 
Augustan poets. For a fuller treatment see a disserta- 
tion, De Casuum Syntaxi Vergiliana, 36 ft., by Ferd. 
Antoine (Paris, 1882). It is an outgrowth of the 
accusative as inner object (Gildersleeve-Lodge 213, b), 
associated then with the accusative of effect where the 
object has no existence until the action of the verb is 
finished, as in "tear a rent in a coat", "break a hole in 
the ice" (compare Professor Knapp's Vergil, § 128). 

Intransitive verbs used transitively include ( 1 ) verbs 
expressive of emotion: pallet), paveo, Iremo, horreo 
(with their compounds and their derivatives in -esco), 
erubesco, stupeo, ardeo, fastidio, gravor; (2) verbs 
denoting the vocal expression of emotion: from 
ploro, fleo, getno, clamo on to more general verbs, such 
as sono and its compounds, crepo, balbulio, spiro, lono, 
cano, fretno, lalro, bacchor, iuro; (3) verbs expressive of 
energetic action: propero, festino, retneo, cerlo, pugno, 
eo, milito, nato, evado, curro, vehor, mano, stillo, ruo, 
plaudo (and even a verb denoting the complete cessa- 
tion or absence of motion, requiesco). 

To assist the memory we may say that verbs of 
motion and emotion are thus used. English poetry 
parallels the Latin precisely. 

Let us consider by way of examples a few especially 
well known passages. 

Anna, discovering Dido's death, morientem nomine 
clamat, 'clamors her dying with her name' (Aen. 4.674). 
There is an interesting parallel in Milton, Sampson 
Agonistes, 1 620-1 621, where Sampson is brought in to 
make sport for the people : 

At sight of him the people with a shout 

Rifted the air, clamoring their God with praise. 

Of the Trojans about the Grecian horse Vergil says 
(Aen. 2. 31), pars stupct innuptae donum cxitiale 
Minervae, 'a part gape at the fatal gift of unwed 
Minerva'. 

Priam rebukes Pyrrhus thus in the burning palace 
(Aen. 2.541): scd iura fidemque supplicis erubuit, 
'Why, Achilles blushed at ( = blushed at the thought of 
violating) the rights and the faith of a suppliant'. 



